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splendid and so closely connected with a movement
which has given liberty to France." Lafayette replied:
" Mutual confidence and friendship, that is what I give
and expect." Before many days had passed Mirabeau
was complaining to La Marck of Lafayette's fatal in-
decision, and that, although the ministry treated the
commander of the National Guards, the virtual master
of Paris, with little consideration, even the " animalcule "
Montmorin behaving to him as to a subordinate, he
could not be induced to take any decided part against
them. Lafayette, in his memoirs, says that, while
admiring his sublime talents and enjoying his conversa-
tion, he was shocked by Mirabeau's want of principle.
This, no doubt, is how he put the matter to himself,
and all the more so because some of his friends, as, for
instance, the American Morris, begged him not to let
his immaculate purity be sullied by contact with so
much vice. Yet it is clear that he shrank instinctively
from a partnership in which the genius and, still more,
the superior energy of his associate's character would
have compelled him to play a subordinate part. On
the day of the decisive struggle he left his ally without
any effective support.

In the middle of September Mirabeau had begun
to point out in the Courrier de Provence the obvious
advantages attending the presence of the ministers in
the Assembly. He did not now disdain to appeal to
the example of a country " which our former servitude
envied, our present folly despises." The lessons of experi
ence in England, he said, are better worth the attention
of thoughtful men than the sublime theories of philo-
sophers. From them it can be learnt that the close